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Conference Calendar 


JANUARY 
Los Angeles, Calif. Hotel Statler. 


American Management Association. General Management Conference. Mr. 

James O. Rice, Administrative Vice President & Secretary, 330 West 42nd 

Street, New York, N.Y. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Hotel Carter 

Chamber of Commerce of United States. Co-sponsors: The Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce, Northern Ohio Personnel © Executive Conference, Employer-Employee 
Relations Council of Chambers of Commerce. National Industrial Relations 
Conference. Wm. G. Donaldson, 400 Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 
14, Ohio 

New York. Hotel Astor 

National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. General Session. 247 Park Avenue, 


New York, N.Y. 


FEBRUARY 
Chicago. Palmer House 
American Management Association. Personnel Conference. Mr. John Binns, 
Personnel Division Manager, AMA, 330 W. 42nd Street, N.Y. 





Edttorte Readenr:- 


WE ARE WALKING DowN the last block 
on Easy Street. There is a sharp turn at the 
next intersection. That’s the way Frank 
Rising expresses his idea that a fiercely com- 
petitive situation is just around the corner. 
Frank is the operating genius of one of the 
strongest trade associations, the Associa- 
tion of Automotive Equipment Manufac- 
turers, with headquarters in Detroit. 

Frank was, of course, speaking par- 
ticularly of the automobile business and its 
branches. What he says, however, applies 
to all of us. If the easy days of merely tak- 
ing orders are on their way out, and the 
necessity to really sell again is just around 
the corner, then it behooves personnel men 
to watch out. When and if business gets 
tight, the old cry for economy will be 
heard again throughout the land—and 
personnel and industrial relations people 
are going to have to re-sell management 
that their programs are worth what they 
cost. 

I called on Frank when I was in the 
Motor City recently. Hadn't seen him in 
a long time. He and I share the distinction 
of having begun life in Kansas. While no 
reflection is intended on native sons of the 
other forty-seven states, it’s a fact that a 
lot of good men hail from Kansas, and 
Frank and I are proud to say “me, too’’. 





THE MAN HEADS THE PRODUCTION DE- 
PARTMENT Of a large manufacturing com- 
pany. He is new with this company but 
had some fine experience in another or- 
ganization. We got to talking about some 
of the organization problems he faces in 
the new job. He could see already that some 
of the men were not going to measure up to 
the requirements of the new administra- 
tion. We fell into a discussion of how to 
deal with men in such a situation. Some- 


thing was said about kindness is dealing 
with people under such circumstances. 

George expressed the opinion that the 
only kind thing to do for a man in such a 
case is to help him face the facts. He 
pointed out that it is certainly tough on the 
organization to keep in office a man who is 
not measuring up. He believes it is equally 
unfair to the man himself. Of course, there 
is a spot for everyone, so that a secondary 
problem is to help the man readjust himself 
to a position whose requirements he can 
meet. That may be in the same organiza- 
tion, or it may be necessary to look for it 
in another one. 

This ‘‘cleansing’’ process goes on in 
business and industry all the time. It is one 
of the strengths of the free enterprise sys- 
tem, which contributes to our productive 
economy probably more than any other one 
factor. Unfortunately, the same cleansing 
process does not so often operate in public 
administration. To begin with, the aim of 
business and industry is to make a profit 
and anything that interferes with this goal 
must be modified or eliminated. The goals 
of public life are less precise and there are 
perhaps several in a given situation. Conse- 
quently, the pressure to improve the or- 
ganization’s effectiveness is not nearly so 
great. 

I think this difference between indus- 
try and public affairs is an argument for 
free enterprise as against socialism. We do 
what is in our interest to do. If the object 
of an organization is to make a profit then 
efficient operation is a prime goal. This is 
never true, or rarely so, in public life and 
could not possibly be so in a socialized 
economy. 





THE 3-DAY PERSONNEL CONFERENCE 
held by the American Management Associa- 
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tion in New York at the end of September 
had one rather dramatic incident. Edward 
M. Dowd, Executive Vice President of the 
LaPointe Machine Tool Company, was to 
have spoken on the excellent labor relations 
record of his company. He was to have given 
important credit for this good record to 
the existence of the Scanlon Plan. This, as 
most readers know, is a plan under which 
a quota is set for production payroll costs, 
and anything that labor can save by reduc- 
ing labor costs provides them with a bonus. 
In the LaPointe Company, as in many 
others, the original initiative for the plan 
came from the union itself. 

The drama arose when Mr. Dowd was 
taken ill and sent the president of his local 
union to speak in his place. Herman 
Daigneault is president of Local 3536 of 
United Steelworkers of America—CIO. Sam 
Burk, who was Chairman of this session, 
told me afterwards that Daigneault made 
an excellent talk and impressed the manage- 
ment audience very favorably indeed. 


Companies with poor labor relations 
please note. 





“You ARE FIRED”’ used to be the harsh 
way of conveying the bad news. Recently, 
I read of a much better way of doing it. It 
was said of a certain individual that “He 
has completed his association with the 
company’’. 





ONE OF THE BEST KNOWN and most 
successful personnel practitioners in the 
banking business is my long-time friend 
J. Stanley Brown, at the Chemical Bank 
and Trust Company, New York. Stan re- 
acted very quickly to the article by Pro- 
fessor Knowles in the September Personnel 
Journal. He says: 

“Wow! Professor Knowles sure 
did pull the trigger on both barrels 
in his article ‘The Limitations of Per- 
sonnel Management’ in your September 
issue. Thousands of his ‘do-gooders’ 
(page 138) must be madder than wet 


peacocks right this minute! Neverthe- 
less, he is just as right as he can be. 

“It is certainly true that we do 
not as yet have any ‘science’ of Person- 
nel Administration, that we are as yet 
only at the edge of the jungle of human 
emotions and motivations. Our real 
understanding and real knowledge still 
lie far ahead of us. 

“In the meantime, I fear a repeti- 
tion of what has happened before:— 
depressed corporate earnings, the search 
for ‘savings,’ discovery that the person- 
nel tail is wagging the corporate dog, 
a clean sweep, wiping out the good as 
well as the bad in Personnel Adminis- 
tration. 

‘I have many times thanked you 
for the thoroughly constructive work 
you are doing. Now, I thank you 
again. 





Wa ter V. BincHam, who died very 
recently, was editor of Personnel Journal 
from 1923 to 1933. He was one of the 
founders of the Journal and its editor from 
volume 2 to volume 12. Early readers will 
remember him and the splendid Journal 
which was published under his direction. 
This is only one of many accomplishments 
of a man who was one of the pioneers in 
modern psychology. He lived long enough 
to see many important developments from 
his pioneer efforts. He will be missed. 





A LETTER FROM MILAN BROWN, Chief, 
Supervisory Development Branch, Office of 
Civilian Personnel, Department of the 
Army, asks permission to duplicate and 
distribute the article by G. A. Joines which 
appeared in Personnel Journal for July— 
August. It was called ‘Management Train- 
ing, Beginning at the Top’. Mr. Brown 
says, ‘‘We wish to distribute copies of Mr. 
Joines’ article to our Civilian Personnel 
Offices throughout the world.’’ Of course 
we are glad to have him do it. 
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AN INTERESTING EXAMPLE Of the work- 
ing of the Taft-Hartley law was seen re- 
cently when many local unions of General 
Electric Company voted not to strike. 
Under the provision of this law requiring 
a secret ballot on the part of all members, a 
final offer was submitted. Evidently the 
majority of members of the locals did not 
believe that they were going to benefit from 
a strike which might prove to be long and 
costly to them. 





SEVERAL READERS have written en- 
thusiastically about Bill Verity's article, 
‘Faith in Men’’, which appeared in our 
October issue. One writer asked to be en- 
tered as a mew subscriber. Another— 
Chester Grassmuck of American Oil Com- 
pany, Baltimore—wrote; 

How refreshing it is to read an 
article like “‘Faith in Men’’ and to 
realize that there are still men of good 
will in business—who not only talk the 
Golden Rule but keep it from getting 
rusty by using it in actual practice! 
Thanks, Ned. 

It is the most satisfying article 
I have read in a long while and it re- 
news. my confidence in my own ap- 
proach to the handling of personnel 
by administrators and staff alike! 

Please tell Mr. Verity that I 
admire his forthrightness and Chris- 
tianly approach, especially when it 
is so much needed. 

I heard Mr. Verity give a fine talk at 
the Palm Springs Conference last year, held 
by the Merchants & Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Los Angeles, and asked him to 


do something of the kind for us. We liked 
the result a lot and are gratified to find that 
many readers agree with us. 





You HAVE ALREADY BEEN TOLD about 
the week-end visits the Editor and Assistant 
Editor have been making to the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland to enjoy sailboat racing. 
On a recent such trip we read in the local 
paper of an award by the American Legion 
to The Waverly Press for the work it has 
done in the employment of handicapped 
veterans. PersoONNEL JouRNAL is printed in 
Baltimore by the Waverly Press and, as 
you can see for yourself, they do a fine job. 
They have a plant in Easton, Md., where 
seventy percent of the male employees are 
veterans and twenty-nine percent of them 


are handicapped. 





It DOESN'T PAY to be too smart. Oc- 
casionally I appear before some group to 
whom I am introduced as an “‘expert’’ on 
this or that. One of my favorite methods of 
acknowledging this compliment is to re- 
mark that “‘it is well-known that an expert 
is just an ordinary guy 50 miles from home."’ 
I tried this out recently before a group of 
the personnel administration staff of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad Company. 
A fellow in the back row put a comma 
after my remark and followed with ‘‘and 
on an expense account!”’ 


Wud Mag 





The real purpose of a Personnel Department is 
to make the business show more profit. Employee 
relations are important, but so are many things 
that increase production costs and reduce profits. 
The author points out that a number of these are 
properly within the personnel man’s province. 


Dollars and Sense 
in Personnel Administration 


By J. R. Crarxe, Director Employee Relations 
South Wind Division, Stewart-Warner Corp., Indianapolis 


ONTRARY to the belief of many in management, and, incidentally, the practice 

of a number of *’ personnel directors'’—modern personnel administration can 

make a dynamic contribution to the success of the business. Personnel activ- 
ities should not be confined to areas of employment, counselling, and miscellaneous 
employee services. These things are a part of such a program but the personnel de- 
partment contribution can be more—much more. 

Here are a few areas’ within which the personnel program can more than pay 
its way, as well as provide business data upon which more adequate decisions con- 
cerning employee relations and worker productivity can be made than the “'seat- 
of-the-pants’’ variety now so prevalent. 


Cost oF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION CAN Bg REDUCED 


1. Unemployment Compensation: State laws provide for payments when certain 
conditions lead to unemployment of a worker. Inadequate or incomplete recording 
and reporting of the facts in each case can cost a great deal in unnecessary payments 
—paid for by the company. 

State offices can deal only with the facts they have. Usually the employee's 
claim and reasons therefor are presented personally, while the employer's side in 
the matter may not be presented at all. This is because the employer does not appre- 
ciate the importance of facts and records in the case. The result in many instances 
is payment of the employer's money under circumstances where such payments are 


not required by law. 
To prevent this serious waste, the matter of records and recording should be 


reviewed carefully—not with the thought of stopping the payment of legitimate 
242 
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claims, but to prevent improper payments. If the employer disagrees with the initial 
decision in the case, it should be appealed. State Unemployment Divisions want 
this to be done. They want to prevent improper payments, too. Here, then, is an 
area of cost as important as scrap loss, or idle time, or overpayment of accounts 
payable. 

At South Wind, a system of gearing the company exit interview form and term- 
ination records to the terminology used by the State Unemployment Division, pre- 
vents misunderstanding and misinterpretation of the facts—and consequently re- 
duces the possibility of improper payments. 


Emp.toyeges Apptaup Business-Likz HANDLING OF CLAIMS 


2. Workmen's Compensation: A great deal can be done to reduce waste brought 
about by payment of irregular or, in some cases, downright dishonest accident and 
injury claims. 

Pre-employment or periodical physical examinations, complete and prompt in- 
vestigation of all accidents, adequate record-keeping for defense against subsequent 
claims, all can prove highly productive in terms of cost reductions 

Those familiar with the aches and pains and hernias and strains allegedly grow- 
ing out of ‘‘just doing my regularly assigned work as instructed’’ will realize the 
necessity for resisting improper claims. The law provides worker protection against 
loss from injury at work, but is not intended to cover improper claims. It is easier 
for one prone to be dishonest to ‘‘ prove’’ his claim by fellow workmen and other 
means than it is for the employer to prove that the condition did not arise out of 
the task assigned. Improper claims should not be paid and the employer should re- 
sist such claims as he would reject an unjust claim for material he did not receive. 

Because these things involve people is not a reason to allow payment without 
resistance, on the premise that morale might otherwise be hurt. We have found 
that payment of unjust or improper claims does more to hurt morale than to help 
it. Workers are quick to note prompt and full payment of just claims and orderly 
businesslike resistance to unjust claims. Their respect, and consequently their mo- 
rale, increases with evidence or good business sense on the part of management. 


ProMoTEe EMpLoyeEs’ FEELING OF PARTICIPATION 


3. Suggestion System: Here is a potent activity which can improve operations, 
result in significant savings and add immeasurably to good relations. A suggestion 
system properly administered is at once a communication system, a partnership in 
ideas between management and worker, a release for the worker's need for recog- 
nition, a creative outlet, an opportunity to express individuality, and a reward for 
effort. 

Generally, savings to the company in a good plan far out-weigh the cost of ad- 
ministration, with the other benefits of greater job satisfaction and cooperation 
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thrown in free. Again, the poorly run suggestion system where inadequate investi- 
gation, delay in getting action or an attitude of being ‘too quick to pay’’ exists, 
will reduce the benefits otherwise available. 

Within a two month period, South Wind paid one employee over $1200.00 and 
another over $2400.00 for ideas from which sizeable savings on costs resulted. This 
indicates the kind of thinking a sound and aggressive suggestion system can stim- 
ulate. 

4. Turnover and Absenteeism: Employee turnover and absenteeism may be looked 
upon as only something to be reported by the Personnel Department. It would be 
helpful to look into what is being done about them. An analysis of the problem, 
its causes and its cures, is clearly a function of the Personnel group. 

The cost of turnover and the possibilities for tremendous savings through its 
reduction are known to the competent personnel man. We have reduced turnover by 
prompt attention to workers’ needs, and by working as hard or harder to save the 
dissatisfied employee as to get a new one. 

Absenteeism, too, can cost amazing sums. Its correction through attention to its 
causes has benefitted the employee and our company. 


PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT CAN Hep Get More Propucrion 


5. Productivity: Proper selection and placement, adequate induction and on-the- 


job training, pertinent records on quantity, quality and general work habits, coun- 
selling, discipline, motivation, morale and countless other contributions can be 
made by the Personnel group to the overall and individual efficiency and effective- 
ness of the operation. This applies equally well to the file clerk, the secretary, the 
machine operator, the sweeper. 

Production is the ultimate aim of the whole organization. The personnel group 
can and should make a worthwhile contribution on this. Much can be done wherever 
the possibilities and the expectations are made plain. 

At South Wind, these tests are applied to each job—office as well as factory: 

(a) Is the work absolutely necessary? What are the consequences if it is not done? 

(b) Is the work done in the best possible way? Can it be improved? 

(c) Is the worker efficient? Can training, motivation or transfer increase effi- 
ciency? 

(d) Is the worker busy for the full shift? Has the work load been properly 
balanced? Is supervision lacking? What prevents a full shift of work? 

6. Union Contracts: Direct wage costs and so-called ‘‘ fringe benefits’’ are mat- 
ters of record. Within the provisions of the union-company agreement, however, 
may be greater hidden costs than is generally realized. There may be two reasons 
for this. On the one hand, agreement provisions other than those labeled ** wage 
clauses’ are not read or understood by all those in management positions who could 
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contribute facts to determine these costs. On the other hand, grievance settlement 
precedents, or poorly worded agreement clauses, or inadequate study, may be given 
to overtime equalization, or worker re-assignment provisions, or seniority clauses, 
and the like. Such provisions as ‘* seniority shall govern in layoffs, transfers or down- 
gradings or shifts’’ can be tremendously expensive. 

Management's right to use workers’ versatility, product know-how, and co- 
operation is of prime importance to the operation ot a successful business. These 
are personnel matters. Whether the personnel man or someone else “‘negotiates"’ 
the agreement, the personnel man and the line organization each day determine by 
their activities the matters which will become the subjects of grievances today or 
agreement negotiations tomorrow. 

In our plant, careful records are kept of agreement provisions which tend to 
increase costs. Plans are then made for future correction. Grievances are studied to 
prevent apparently harmless practices from becoming expensive precedents. 

7. Overtime: Penalties on the employer for assigning work in excess of eight 
hours per day or forty hours per week are common in some areas. Work curves 
reveal loss of efficiency from *‘spreading’’ work over work hours. Too, the difficult 
problems of maintaining the proper relationship of earnings between workers, or 
even between management representatives and workers, are aggravated by overtime 
premium payments. We have found that it helps to analyze reasons for the overtime 
work in the first place. 


True Picrure Ngepep or AREA PRACTICES 


The facts may not bear out the contentions that “‘overtime pay is needed to 
keep workers’ or ‘‘a fifty-hour week is standard in the area’’ or ‘‘ earnings are below 
average and overtime pay reduces the problem’’. Many times these things are found 
not to be true, after an adequate area practice survey. The “high wage rates’’or 
‘big take-home pay’’ rumor is quick to start, and can just as easily be stopped by 
the facts. 

Lack of operators may be given as the reason for overtime work. In most cases 
where this was actually true, a quick look at the high cost of overtime resulted in 
our spending one-half as much more to step up worker recruitment, thus eliminating 
the need for so much overtime. 

A drop in production, particularly in summer or around the year-end holiday 
season, May give rise to overtime and extra costs. Here again, alertness to the prob- 
lem will point to less expensive programs to combat the condition, thus eliminating 
the need and the cost of overtime. Special supervisory conferences on these matters 
have paid dividends. 

Many other circumstances may seem to make overtime necessary but few of them 
can't be overcome. Usually, overtime is required when someone is not alert to the 
importance of his part in preventing it. 
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Wace Practices THAT SEEM Farr ARE [IMPORTANT 


8. Wage Administration: No other employer policy or practice influences pro- 
ductivity and morale as much as wages and salaries. To obviate potential trouble we 
consider wage questions with these four things in mind. 

(a) Relationship of one worker's earnings to another's is of almost equal con- 
cern to both of them as their actual earnings. 

(b) Little is to be gained by paying less than the “' going rate’’ in the com- 
munity. 

(c) Evaluation of jobs is a continuing and important function—one of the 
best means yet developed to determine job values. 

(d) Determination of merit continually presents a problem of absolute as well 
as relative worth. The absolute worth of an employee is best known to the super- 
visor. The relative worth can be determined in some measure by reviewing the varia- 
tions around the midpoint of the rate ranges maintained by respective departments 
or groups. 

There are many other areas within which the personnel group can contribute 
significantly to the increased effectiveness of the total operation. Among them are 
alertness to the training needs in the organization, participating directly in the 
public and customer relations field, and helping improve communications and em- 
ployee-development programs. The personnel group can help a great deal by speed 
and adequacy in filling employment requisitions. A few days delay can cause con- 
siderable extra cost. Planning’ for peak employment loads, using worker skills, 
verifying the need for additional workers, and other such matters are the concern 
of the personnel administrator. In addition, it should be recognized that there is 
still the whole field of worker satisfaction and morale in the area of human rela- 
tions. There is a vast field here which is now only being tapped. However, while it 
is true that an important contribution can be made in this area, the areas of direct 
contribution pointed out above should not be lost sight of. In some cases, activities 
involving human beings are considered by personnel men as the objective rather 
than the means to the objective which is a more effective total operation. 

The alert and competent personnel man holds a position of responsibility and 
has an ever-increasing opportunity to contribute more and more to the successful 
operation of the business. 





Owners and top executives of this comparatively 
small plant sat around the conference table with 
foremen and work leaders. Together they thrashed 
out problems. At a cost of $5. per man per ses- 
sion, say the authors, practically any company 
regardless of location, could put on an equally 
profitable training course. 


Management Education 
in a Small Company 


By Vircit C. CrisAFULLI AND RAYMOND SIMON 
Utica College, Syracuse University 


ou might not think that such a small thing as giving a personality and a name 
to an inanimate machine could make any worthwhile contribution in a man- 
agement conference. But it did this time. 

Twenty of the company’s people were seated around the table—the two part- 
ners and co-owners, the works manager, the comptroller, the sales manager, per- 
sonnel manager, foremen and work leaders. They were discussing a particularly 
ornery machine which was playing havoc with work schedules and wrecking morale. 
“What can I do about it?’’ the responsible foreman asked the outside expert at the 
head of the table. ‘‘ You mean,"’ said the expert, ‘‘how can you tame The Brute?”’ 


Men Lep To Tatk Out anp SoLtvE Own PROBLEMS 


You know how it is—at this particular time and place the name seemed just 
right. It stuck. But it did more than that. It seemed to help the men to face up to a 
problem that had now become humanized. Under the skillful leadership of the ex- 
pert, a professor from a nearby college, they began to spark with possible solutions 
to their problem. The Brute wasn't licked yet, but its days of brutishness were © 
numbered. That assurance was the first accomplishment, admittedly rather nebulous, 
of a unique course recently completed in management and supervisory education. 

The course under discussion was conducted in a light industrial plant employing 
only 75 to 100 persons, in the vicinity of Utica, New York. It consisted of ten 
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weekly 2-hour sessions starting at 4:30 on Tuesday afternoons. The word *‘ unique’’ 
is used in referring to it, for these reasons: 


(2) The course is one of the few that we know of which has been presented in a plant 
employing less than 100 persons. 

(2) Enrollment in the course cut across the usual organization lines and ranged from 
top management down through work leaders. 

(3) With modifications to suit the particular plant concerned, such a course can be pre- 
sented in almost any other small concern in the country. 

(4) At the relative small cost of approximately $5. per session per man, such a course 
can help to improve morale, make for more efficient management of line workers, and arouse 
in line leaders a sense of responsibility, group feeling, and participation. 


Before continuing, a small but important ‘‘if’’ should be injected here. Such a 
course can be of immense value ‘if’ top managers have the confidence of the men, 
are able to meet them on their own grounds, and are willing to be just members of 
the class. If top managers cannot do these things, this course will most likely 
boomerang. The men will clam up, and management will find itself talking only to 
itself. In such a case, one of the main purposes of the course—that of enabling man- 
agement and lower level supervisory personnel to learn each other's problems and 
attempt to find the answers—will not be achieved. 


MANAGEMENT Meets MEN on SAME LEVEL 


That the course presented in the central New York plant was a success is due to 
a great extent to the fact that top management did meet the necessary qualifications. 
At the first meeting of the group the junior partner set the pattern for the subsequent 
sessions when he took a seat among the men—not at the head or foot of the con- 
ference table, mind you—and declared that he was just another member of the class. 
Only once did he make an exception, and that was when, according to agreement, 
he presented the organizational setup of the plant and delineated its place in the 
industry. 

As the reader has already noted, this ten-week small plant course was marked 
by an intormality which even extended into the Curriculum. Though the economics 
professor who supervised the course scheduled an individual subject for each session, 
he pointed out in the course outline that “‘ the success of the course depends upon its 
coverage being tailored to meet the needs of the group involved. These needs cannot 
be foretold accurately. Therefore, the actual makeup of the course will be shaped as 
it moves along.’’ In line with this, the three instructors who had a hand in the 
teaching allowed the class to stray from the subject at hand whenever the students 
showed a strong interest in other matters. Of course, as good teachers do, the in- 
structors always managed to bring the discussion back on the main line again. 

Broken down as to subject matter, the ten sessions covered the following ground: 


(1) Orientation meeting to discuss the aim of the course, methods and materials to be 
used, function of the course, and definitions. 





MANAGEMENT EDUCATION IN A SMALL COMPANY 


(2) Function of management in general and this plant’s management in particular. 
Policy making and execution. Personnel department and its function. Personnel procedures. 

(3) Function of the foreman. 

(4) Industrial relations. Recognition and reward: the function of wages and wage 
policy. 

(5) Industrial relations continued. Recognition and reward: non-monetary incentives. 

(6) Industrial relations concluded. Analysis of typical problems. 

(7) Human relations. The human being in industry. 

(8) Human relations concluded. 

(9) Public relations and effective communications. 

(zo) Summary and wrap-up session. 


At a typical session you would find the twenty class members straggling into 
the conference room at 4:30 on a Tuesday evening. For the first few meetings the 


members had merely freshened up a bit. But later they were fortified by a fresh cup 
of coffee from the small urn the personnel man talked the president into buying. 


ProsieMs BrinGc Out THE Best THINKING oF ALL 


Following the usual small talk the instructor for the day—one of those men- 
tioned previously as coming from the nearby college—would take over. He would 
go over unfinished business from the previous meeting and would then talk on the 
day's subject for about 40 to 50 minutes. Questions would either be tossed out by the 
instructor or would be forthcoming from the students. Inevitably the broad line of 
the subject matter introduced by the instructor would bring to the fore an example or 
problem faced by one of the students. In short order the problem would be placed on 
the operating table and dissection begun by the class. If the president had a problem 
he'd bring it up; if a line foreman had a problem he wouldn't hesitate to raise it. 
One might quite possibly have the answer for the other. 

Just as there are no definite answers to many problems during such a course, so 
are there no definite long-range results of the course itself. However, in an attempt 
to measure roughly the course's immediate effectiveness, a simple questionnaire was 
devised and given to each class member at the end of the term. The students were 
told not to sign their names, and deposited their completed forms in a sealed box. The 
answers, generally speaking, were so favorable that the firm's co-owners have asked 
for a meeting with college officials to see about a follow-up course. 

Asked ** if you were the owner of a firm such as ours, would you recommend this 
type of training for your foremen and supervisors?’’, 16 replied “‘yes’’, one replied 
‘*no’’, and three did not answer. Some comments on this question were: ‘‘One learns 
ot other problems and should be able to benefit from them"’ . . . “‘ very beneficial 
if conducted in the right manner and spirit’ . . . ‘there were things that came up 
that were answered without people knowing it’’. . . . ‘‘ Brings everyone closer to- 
gether’’. . . . ‘‘ Better understanding between management and worker’’. . . .*‘ This 
type of lecture training isn’t specific enough; more details’. 
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Human Retations Discussion Vorep ‘‘Most BENEFICIAL”’ 


In rating the subjects which proved to be ‘‘ most beneficial’’ to themselves, the 
students rated human relations first with 11 votes; public relations second with 
eight votes; and physical structure of the company third with one vote. Asked to 
make suggestions for improving the course, the students advised that all workers 
be included in the training, called for more discussion and participation by the class, 
suggested that lecturing be kept to an absolute minimum, and asked for pertinent 
movies. 

The course even brought about some direct immediate results which had not 
been anticipated. Sparked by discussion of company newspapers, the personnel man 
drew up and had mimeographed the first issue of a one-sheet ‘‘ house organ’’ and had 
it distributed to all employees. Plans are now afoot to have the paper printed. The 
three instructors made references to so many good books on their specialties that 
the owners asked for a list of suggested readings and have made plans to set up a 
company library. The “‘ coffee hour’’ proved so popular that plans have been made to 
extend the free coffee privilege to all workers. Almost too numerous to mention were 
the many self-admitted improvements in human relationships and self-development. 

So much for the particular course. Of greater import is the question whether it 
can be duplicated in other plants. In the opinion of the writers of this article, both 
of whom taught in the course, the answer is a ‘‘yes’’. 

Probably one question in the minds of many readers is that ot teaching personnel. 
We would like to point out that there is either a college or university within com- 
muting reach of almost every small plant in the country. And one need not look 
merely to institutions with large economics or business departments. At Utica we've 
used as teachers an economics and industrial relations man, a psychology man, and 
a public relations man. Certainly, the first two named are available at almost every 
college and the latter can be omitted it not available. 

Summing up, we'd say that our experience has taught that: 

(1) A course in effective management and supervisory education can be tailor- 
made for even a company employing less than 100 persons. 

(2) Such a course could be had by almost any company in the country and can 
be carried on without unavailable specialists. 

(3) Such a course can be a direct morale booster and, through this, an indirect 
production booster. 





Sup't Brown might have headed off the trouble 
if he'd anticipated it. But, since he didn’t, what 
can he do now to keep ‘‘peace in the family’’ 
and promote teamwork? PJ readers are invited to 
write us their solutions for publication in a later 
issue. 


What Is Your Answer? 


to Supervise People’’ (published by McGraw-Hill at $3.75 and recently re- 

viewed in this magazine) are the “‘Questions for Group Discussion"’ in the 
back of the book. By permission from the publisher we are presenting one of the 
questions and asking for your answer. Here it is: 

‘‘Smith has been appointed assistant to Superintendent Brown because his all- 
around qualifications seem to fit the job. His technical experience is excellent; his 
field experience on work of this size a little shy. Three of the five foremen accept 
Smith with good grace. The other two do not like to take orders from him, and try 
to short-circuit him by going direct to Brown. One feels he lacks experience; the 
other does not like to take orders from a younger man. How should Brown act to 
bring harmony and keep it? What is Smith’s part in the matter?”’ 

The author says of this and other questions posed in his book that there is no 
single right answer. Some of his questions, possibly including this one, required as 
long as an hour and a half for ‘‘ proper group consideration.’ The reader, he says, 
‘will do well to avoid snap judgments in his solutions . . . since group discussion 
proves that the first thought expressed, and the first solutions offered, are often quite 
superficial and utterly unlike the final decision . . . after thorough discussion of the 
problem.”’ 


: MONG the most interesting and useful features of Alfred M. Cooper's ‘* How 


Here Are First ANswErs FROM PJ READERS 


To get the discussion in these pages off under a full head of steam, a few of our 
readers were sent the question in advance so that we might publish the first answers 
immediately. Other readers are cordially invited to send in their answers, which will 
be excerpted or published in full as space permits. And, please let us know if you'd 
like to be included in the ‘advance answer’’ group when and if other problem ques- 
tions are presented from time to time. 

J. R. Clarke, Director of Employee Relations, South Wind Division of Stewart- 
Warner Corporation, Indianapolis, writes :— 
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‘‘Whether or not the conditions defined in the problem could have been recog- 
nized and solved before the appointment of Smith is a question. However, the deed 
is done and we must start from where we are. 

‘Brown should 

—discuss with Smith his good points and his need for experience. 

—point out to Smith that he will gain experience (as well as become more ef- 
fective) by getting cooperation from all five foremen, but particularly from the two 
involved. 

—explain to the foremen that Smith can be of considerable help to them on tech- 
nical matters, and that they in turn can help Smith by sharing their long experience 
with him. 

—review with the foremen that matters are to be referred to Smith; however he, 
Brown, will be available should trouble develop which they and Smith can't solve. 

‘In case a matter which should go through Smith is referred directly to Brown, 
Brown should be sure that Smith is in on the discussion and that Smith is allowed to 
lead the meeting to a conclusion. Brown should back up the conclusion developed 
by Smith. This type of short circuit will not happen many times before all such 
matters are referred to Smith in the first place, if these suggestions are followed. 

‘Things should be going well within a month, providing Smith was a good 
selection in the first place. Smith, of course, has the responsibility of following 


Brown's advice and of winning the confidence of the two foremen and of keeping 
the confidence of the other three foremen. 


‘* As a practical matter, we have to meet this kind of problem frequently and the 
suggested method has been used many times with good success.”’ 


A PERSONNEL WoMAN Gives HER SOLUTION 


Miss P. Winnie Rowles, Women’s Personnel Supervisor, Nylon Division of 
Canadian Industries Ltd., Kingston, Ontario, is pretty hard on Sup’t. Brown. She 
says :— 

‘Poor old Superintendent Brown certainly has got trouble unless he takes some 
fairly fast action. And I’m not sure he has wit enough to do it, or he would have 
anticipated the trouble and prevented it. If he had remembered the human relations 
value of ‘letting the employee know what is going to happen before a change is 
made,’ he might have won the two foremen over to his side beforehand. 

‘His handling of his foremen would have been, ‘You'll find that my new 
assistant, Smith, is a good man technically. But he lacks your experience in this 
plant’ (or‘ but he’s young yet’ to the older man). * Because of your special knowledge’ 
(or ‘your number of years’) ‘ you can be of great help to me in training him to take 
on the load I need him to carry.’ 

‘* But Brown was not smart enough to take that action and now he is stuck with 
the problem. I believe he can best mop up the situation by acting individually the 
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next time either of the foremen short-circuits Smith and comes directly to him. He 
could say, ‘I believe we can handle this best by calling Smith in to discuss it with 
us.’ Then, by building up the foreman to Smith and Smith to the foreman and em- 
phasizing the strong qualities of each in the presence of the other, he can send them 
out of his office to work out the difficulty together. 

‘Smith can take direct steps himself as supervisor of the two foremen. As soon 
as he discovers the spot he is in, he should make his own approach to each foreman 
with a specific departmental problem. If he has any skill in human relations he should 
be able to get some response from * You are older than I and probably you've dealt 
with situations like this before. I would like the benefit of your years in solving this 
problem.’ The original antipathy can best be overcome by working directly with 
each of his men, with a careful appreciation of their special skills. Occasionally, 
when a specific problem warrants Brown's attention, Smith should ask the particular 
foreman to come with him to the superintendent's office for discussion. By bolster- 
ing the foremen’s ego he can build loyalty to himself.”’ ‘ 

Harold H. Kase of the Industrial Relations Department of Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester, N. Y., says this type of problem is a little out of his line. 
But he takes a crack at it, as follows:— 

‘Tt is not at all uncommon to find this situation in an organization of any size. 
There are always young fellows coming up who have all of the qualifications, but 
lack practical experience. Unless they have unusual personalities there is bound to 
be some irritation. The great majority of foremen and men of long experience, not 
so young any more, are naturally aware that they have valuable ‘know how’ that 
the young fellow lacks. 


‘*SmitH SHOULD SEEK FoREMEN’s ADVICE”’ 


‘‘My feeling is that Superintendent Brown should get the two short-circuiting 
foremen to accept the viewpoint that the young assistant needs their help, just as 
every one needs help from older and more experienced people when just starting in 
on his first big opportunity. By proper handling Brown should be able to convince 
these two foremen that it is their job to help Smith by dealing with him instead of 
by-passing him. Smith's part in the situation is to keep‘ mum’ and go out of his way 
to accept advice and counsel from these two foremen, after asking their opinion on 
the different matters that come up. Of course, Brown must also have a talk with 
Smith and instruct him as to the part he should play. 

‘‘ Add the ingredient of time to the above recipe and everything should turn out 
all right.”’ 

Our hearty thanks to these friends for their thoughtful solutions. What's your 
answer to the whole situation? 





A weighted application form for production 
workers can help place new people where they'll 
stick, and do their best for you. But identifying 
significant factors and weighting them correctly 
is quite a project. The author tells exactly how 
he did it. 


Weighted Application Form 


By Cuaries W. Voris, Asst. Professor 
Business Administration, State College of Washington 


ost neglected among instruments used for the selection and placement of 

employees is the weighted application form. Approximately ten years ago 

it was introduced for the hiring of salesmen, and proved fairly successful. 

In recent years there have been occasional attempts by industrial concerns to use 
the device in screening production applicants. 

Recently the writer was working with the South Gate, California, plant of the 
Rheem Manufacturing Company in an attempt to cut down excessive labor turnover. 
One of several suggestions made to reduce the turnover was to use a weighted appli- 
cation form to make selection procedure more objective. The suggestion was adopted 
by the Personnel Department, and they have found the instrument extremely valuable 
in these ways: 


WHAT THE WEIGHTED ForM Doks FOR THE COMPANY 


1. It makes a valuable screening device for each department using the critical 
scores for each department. 

2. It serves as a placement device. The applicant can be placed in a department 
for which he receives the highest score. If he is not needed in the department for 
which he has the highest score, he can be placed in another if his valuation for that 
department is above the critical score. 

3. It can be used as an interviewer's check list. The applicant can be interviewed 
directly from the form and the interviewer can write in comments as they occur to 
him. 

4. The scores can be used later as checks on transfers and promotions. If the 
man is to be transferred to another department, a check of his score for that depart- 
ment will indicate his chances of success. 

Figure 1 is a page of the completed application form. Without going too deeply 
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WEIGHTED APPLICATION FORM 


' Fiourg 1 
RHEEM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Weighted Application Form 
Please answer cach question carefully by selecting the answer which most nearly applies to you. If the questions 
are answered honestly the results will assist you in getting employment at this plant. 
Please check ( ) in the space provided. 





Applicants Use This Side Only For Company Use Only 





Place Check 
Here 84 33 65 79 





. What is your marital status? 
1. Single 
. Married 
. Married with one child 
. Married with children 
. Divorced 
. Separated 
. Do you have relatives or friends working for this com- 
pany: 
1. Relative (s) 
2. Friend (s) 
3. Neither 
. How many jobs have you had in the past four years? 
1. None 
. One 






































2 
3. Two 
4. Three 
5 

6 








. Four 
. Five 
7. Over Five 
. Which would you prefer: 
1. Learning a single job well and staying with it until 
a chance for promotioa comes along. 
2. Doing several related jobs reasonably well at the 
same or similar rate of pay. 
. What is your age? 
I. 20-25 
2. 26-35 
3- 36-45 
4- 46-55 
5- 56 or over 



































into the technical phases of its construction, this is the way it was developed. 

1. The foremen of the six major departments were interviewed at great length. 
These questions were answered in detail. 

a. ‘Can you list for me five of your most successful employees?”’ 

b. ‘Can you list for me five of your most unsuccessful employees?” 

(Note: Do not define successful unless they ask, because you want them to use 
their own interpretation of success.) 

c. ‘‘What are your reasons for listing these people?”’ 

d. ‘* What factors have contributed to their success or failure?’’ 
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‘*What do you think are the factors in a worker's environment which con- 

tribute to his success?”’ 

f. ‘‘What do you think are the principal causes of turnover in this plant?’’ (or 
department). 

g. ‘‘What do you think could be done to improve placement so as to cut down 
turnover?’ 

2. The data from these interviews were recorded in detail. 

3. The next step was to get out the record of each of the people mentioned by 
the foremen as successful or unsuccessful. 

4. The analysis was done department by department so as to obtain charac- 
teristics necessary for success in one department versus another. 





Fiourzs 2. ANALYSIS SHEET 
Evaporative Cooler Line 
Successful : Unsuccessful : 
. None finished high school. 
. Two were privates in army. 
. None had related jobs previously. 


. All married, one with children. 

. All little men, 5’3” to 5’9”, 130-140 lbs. 

. Not much education, one attended high school. 
. One veteran. 

. Few previous jobs in past 10 years. 

. All older men, over 4o. 

. Two have relatives with the company. 


. Somewhat younger men, one 52 however. 

All married, one with a child. 

. None had relatives with company. 

. One big man, 6’2” and 198 lbs., cwo medium sized or small. 


N OAV 2 ww Pe 





5. The record of each person was analyzed exhaustively in order to discover 
biographical, psychological and environmental factors which characterized the suc- 
cessful people in contrast to the unsuccessful people in the same department. Figure 
2 is an analysis sheet, which was devised after studying carefully the characteristics 
and records of the successful and unsuccessful people in one department. 

6. After similar data sheets had been constructed for each department, key 
questions were drawn up in multiple choice form. Figure 1 contains questions which 
were considered significant in determining success or failure in all departments. 
Questions were devised which probably would differentiate between success and 
failure according to the data on the analysis sheet. For instance, if a majority of the 
successful employees in a department are married and have children while a majority 
of those listed as unsuccessful either are single or are married with no children, then 
there is a possibility that this may be a key question. It should be incorporated into 
the weighted application form. 

7. The next step is to frame the multiple questions so that all possibilities are 
included which might differentiate between employees and departments. Question 
1 of Figure 1 illustrates this point. From the analysis sheets six factors were found 
which seemed to have significance. They are listed as possible choices for Question 
1 and are given different weights for each department. 

8. Some of the questions, such as 4, are not constructed from biographical data 
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but arose from conditions in the departments themselves. To illustrate this point— 
question 4 was devised to find how the applicant feels about being moved around 
from job to job. In the South Gate plant employees are constantly being moved from 
job to job and department to department. If a new applicant doesn’t like this sort 
of practice he probably will not stay; hence it is expedient to find this out before he 
is hired. 


Factors WkIGHTED DirrERENTLY FOR Eacu DeparTMENT 


g. The next step is to determine weights for each factor for each department. 
It involves using a scoring range from +4 to —4 and assigning point values to each 
factor for each department. For example, refer to Table I. This table shows question 


Tasre I 
Question 9 of Weighted Application Form 





Place 
Check Weights by Departments 
Here 84 33 65 79 





g. What is your height? 
1. Under 5'2” re) o ° ° 
2. $'2°-5'9” ° —2 +1 ° 
3. §’10"-6'0" te +1 +2 +1 
4. Over 6’ +2 +2 —I +2 





g and the weights assigned to each factor for each department. It can be seen that for 
departments 84 and 33, a premium of +2 is given the applicant if he is from 5’2” to 
59” tall. This is because it was found that small people tend to be more successful 
in these departments because of the type of work involved. In departments 65, 79, 
etc., the applicant is penalized for being within the 5’2” to 5’9” range and is given a 
premium for being over 5’10” and even a greater one for being over 6’ tall. In these 
departments it was found that short people could not take the heavy work, the lift- 
ing and the reaching. 

Also, in assigning the weights, some consideration must be given to the rela- 
tive value of characteristics, in regard to the part they play in a person's success on 
the job. For instance, in Question 11 a range from +1 to —2 is used, while in a 
relatively more important category such as Question 3, the range is from +4 to —2. 

10. A score for each department is determined by adding the pluses and minuses 
in each column. 

11. The final step is the determination of critical scores and validating the 
instrument. To validate the application form it must be given to all applicants and 
the hiring done as usual, but a careful record of the scores of the new hires must be 
kept. After a period of six weeks a check should be made of these employees on the 
job. This check should involve an objective rating of each employee by his super- 
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visor and also a check on the employee's performance record, attendance, accident 
rate, etc. If those employees who are rated high by these methods are those who received high 
scores for their departments on the application and if those employees who are rated low re- 
ceived low scores on the application, then there is correlation between the application form and 
success in the individual departments. 

A critical score for each department can be set only by experiment. The on-the- 
job success or failure of people who used the application form must be determined. 
Then you must find a score above which a substantial number of people made good, 
and below which a substantial number failed. For example, +3 may be found to be 
the critical score for Department A. Perhaps 90% of the good people in this depart- 
ment who answered the application questions scored +3 or above, while 90% of the 
failures scored below that point. By plotting the number of successful and unsuccess- 
ful people for each score, you find the score that gives maximum differentiation for 
each department. That, of course, will be your critical score in each instance. 
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Human relations and communications are inter- 
dependent and, in one sense, practically synony- 
mous in business parlance. The author shows that 
the first is impossible without the second, and 
finds recognition of their ‘‘ duality’’ a hopeful sign 
of progress. 


Human Relations and 
Communications Are Twins 


By Rosert D. Bretx, Management Consultant 
Philadelphia 


The problem of improving human relations in industry is one that has been 
pushed to the forefront of top management attention only within the past few 
years, although it has slumbered in the background since business began. During 
this period, starting near the end of World War II, and gaining momentum ever 
since, management has come gradually to recognize that it is dealing with people, 
and not synonyms for people, such as employees, customers, stockholders and the 
community. 

With this recognition—a true sign of economic and political democracy—the 
term ‘human relations’’ moved from the realm of anthropology where it meant our 
simian cousins and ancestors, into sociology—the sociology of business—where it 
means the workaday relationships of human beings to each other. 


““ComMMuNIcATIONS’ AcQquirRE A HuMAN CONNOTATION 


Also, with this recognition, the term *‘ communications’’ moved from the purely 
mechanical meaning of the dictionary definition, to the more human plane of *‘ the 
imparting or interchange of thoughts, opinions, or information by speech, writing 
or signs’’. 

As a final stage of refinement in evolution, the dual phrase ‘human relations 
and communications’ originated—a phrase which today is becoming accepted in 
common business language. Further, the duality of this phrase is not just coinci- 
dence, a lucky happenstance—rather, it recognizes the almost inseparable qualities 
of the original terms. 

It is impossible to have human relations without communications, and vice 
versa. Separation of the two comes in, however, when the desire for improvement 
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enters. While communications can be improved without improving human rela- 
tions, human relations cannot be improved without improving communications. 

The duality of the two is not too easy to grasp and certainly some managements 
have failed to grasp it. A typical instance of such failure is where means of communi- 
cation are installed or improved for the sole purpose of educating and informing a 
specific group of people on what management wants them to know—be they em- 
ployees, customers, stockholders or members of the community—while conspicu- 
ously avoiding what the group wants management to know, or to explain. 

However, other managements have grasped the duality of human relations and 
communications and this idea has been expressed by at least one outstanding busi- 
ness leader. In a letter to the writer some time ago, Fowler McCormick, Chairman 
of the Board of International Harvester Company, stated: ‘* Certain it is, after sound 
policies are evolved, nothing is of more importance that communications systems."’ 

Mr. McCormick's words are convincing to one who is acquainted with his 
company’s human relations and communications program. Unfortunately, many 
aren't acquainted with it, so there is lack of proof of the value of such programs. 
This lack exists, primarily, because of the difficulty of collecting sufficient data to 
convince the skeptics. The deficiency arises from: (1) Inertia, or failure to study sci- 
entifically the tie-in between human relations and communications in industry, (2) 
Secrecy, or the failure to make such studies public—(if they have been made) and 
(3) Economics, or the cost of conducting such a study or studies. Is there any clue 
as to what such a study might reveal? Yes, in a modest and indirect way. 


**CoMMUNICATIONS’’ IN AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


For the last two years, the writer has conducted a course at Lehigh University, 
the intent of which is to acquaint business administration students with the prob- 
lems involved in ‘‘ human relations and communications’’ in industry. Specific em- 
phasis is placed on communications philosophy and methods. 

For my own personal guidance and university administration planning purposes, 
a survey has been made at the end of each term to find out three things. 


1. Did the students accept the spirit and intent of the course, or did they think it was man- 
agement propaganda? 

2. Were the instructional methods used effective? 

3. Did the course change any previously held opinions? 


Here is a summary of the findings of the survey* (Spring Semester, 1952), 
tabulated on a comparative basis with last year’s original course and survey (Spring 
Semester, 1951). It is of interest here to note that the instructional methods used 
were generally the same as used in industry—visual aids, demonstrations, guest 
speakers, role-playing, open discussion and audience participation. 


* Copies of this survey, complete with questions, answers, tables, and interpretations, are available free upon re- 
quest while they last. Write to: Robert D. Breth, 1728 Cherry Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





HUMAN RELATIONS AND COMMUNICATIONS ARE TWINS 


1. The students accepted the course according to the spirit and intent of the instructor and 
did not consider it as a propaganda device for management. 

2. The instructional methods used—visual aids, etc., were found to be effective in direct 
proportion to the balancing of education and information with entertainment. The second 
year’s course was more effective because of corrections made as a result of the original 
survey of the first year’s course. 

3. The students admitted to a better understanding of the problems involved in human 
relations and communications, and became more familiar with the mechanics of communi- 
cating as a means of improving human relations. 


Concrete evidence as to the accuracy of these findings may be found in the fol- 
lowing data: 

1. The students not only discussed the course actively with family and friends, but recom- 

mended the course strongly to other students. 

2. Twenty-one students registered for the course the first year, all at the suggestion of 

faculty advisors. Fifty-five students requested the course at the start of the second year, 

most on the basis of student recommendation. However, through screening, registration 

was held to 22 to keep the group instruction efficient. 

3. Discussion and recommendation of the course at the end of the second year continued 

at the same rate as originally established. 

4. The university authorities decided to repeat the course in two semesters during the 

school year 1952/53 in order to accomodate more registrants. 


Betrer CoMMUNICATIONS Propuce Better UNDERSTANDING 


It is undoubtedly a far cry from college to industry in human relations prob- 
lems. But people are people, whether students or steel workers. And the findings of 
two consecutive surveys indicated that sound educational policies and adequate 
communication produced results. Better understanding is the only real goal to seek 
in striving for improved communications. If the basic policies are sound, better 
human relations will follow. 

In summing up, I return to the fact that improvement in ‘‘ human relations’’ 
is dependent upon the continuing recognition by management that it is dealing with 
groups of people and not groups of synonyms for people. So with communications. 
To state the synonyms in all their glory, ‘‘improvement of human relations in in- 
dustry depends upon the improvement of two-way management communications 
with employees, customers, stockholders and the community.” 

Translated, this means that if a small group of people want to get along better 
with larger groups of people, they must seek to improve their methods of communi- 
cation. These methods are: Personal Contact, Conferences, Presentations, Group 
Meetings, Speeches, Memos, Letters, Bulletins, Posters, Bulletin Boards, Annual 
Reports, House Organs, Casual Publications, Information Racks, Telephone, Re- 
cordings, Radio, Speaker Systems, Television, Exhibits and Displays, Slide Films, 
Movies, Suggestion Systems, Opinion and Attitude Surveys, Open House Programs. 

These are the methods by which human relationships in industry are established. 
In essence, these methods ARE human relations. 





BOOKS 


Social Relations Research in Action 


The art of conference leadership is 
becoming a science which combines the 
disciplines of sociology and psychology. 
Careful scientific research in how people 
can learn to come to agreement is being 
carried out in a number of places. Centers 
have been set up in the universities, the 
Y.M.C.A. and in industry where people 
can practice working problems through 
together. Industrial training has come to 
depend on the conference method for in- 
creasing the understanding of supervisors. 

A British factory under pressure for 
maximum production, with limitation on 
re-equipment and having to cope with a 
full-employment situation, invited the Tav- 
istock Institute of Human Relation to 
send a research team to help management 
solve some of their problems. (Changing 
Culture of a Factory, by Elliott Jaques, Dry- 
den Press, New York, 1952, 341 pages, 
$4.25). The book is a case study of the 
three-year project, reporting fully on the 
series of meetings which were held. Groups 
were made up which represented the com- 
mittees already functioning under the plan 
of ‘‘Consultative Joint Management”’ that 
was operating. The factory was not fully 
unionized, but the consent of existing 
unions was obtained. 

In each of the problems decided upon 
for study by the respective groups, the re- 
search team assumed (1) that the particular 
problem complained of was unlikely to be 
the main source of difficulty; (2) that no 
simple causes or solutions would be found; 
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(3) that, although they had been asked to 
undertake the study, resistance to change 
would be strongly felt. 

In the chapters that report the dis- 
cussion meetings a general pattern is notice- 
able. There was a slow letting down of 
barriers, following tentative and then 
downright disagreements and deep dis- 
trusts which were gradually brought to the 
surface. Throughout the course of these 
meetings the consultant remained entirely 
neutral. His main job was to interpret 
people’s feelings to each other. 

Chapters cover the history and organ- 
ization of the firm; reports of the meetings 
held in the various departments; analysis 
of the changes that occurred and of the 
executive position in general. There is a 
list of references to other books which de- 
scribe similar work which changed the 
attitudes of other groups. 

In the final summation the firm is 
“growing up’’. Everything is quite ‘above 
board’’. A general manager's monthly report 
is used as a main link between the factory- 
wide executive and consultative systems. 
Two new factories are under construction. 
A recent new share issue has been substan- 
tially over-subscribed. Production is high 
because of the feeling of everyone in the 
plant that they are really working as a 
team. 

Anyone who is interested in the great 
problem of human relations and who recog- 
nizes the importance of emotions and deep 
feelings, will get a lot out of this book. 
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The Tavistock Institute of Human 
Relations of London University and the 
Research Center for Group Dynamics, for- 
merly at M.I.T. and now at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan have for the past five years 
jointly published Human Relations a quar- 
terly of studies toward the integration of 
the social sciences. The Research Center in 
this country has also been cooperating with 
industry to study training, productivity 
and morale. Human Relations, Vol. 5, No. 2 
also contains an article by Norman R. F. 
Maier and Lester F. Zerfoss on a new pro- 
cedure for training groups of supervisors. 

Another useful book is Fred K. Ber- 
rien’s Comments on Cases on Human Relations, 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1951. This 
contains descriptions of twenty-eight cases 
taken from real life, several from industry, 
as well as information about leadership 
both in democratic and authoritarian socie- 
ties. 

As a result of participation in the 
National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development at Bethel, Maine, two ex- 


cellent books came out last year. In Novem- 
ber we reviewed Roads to Agreement by 
Stuart Chase, Harper and Brothers, 1951; 
and in December, New Ways to Better Meet- 
ings by Bert and Frances Strauss (Viking 
Press, New York). 

A book has just come to hand; Ad- 
ministering Changes by Harriet O. Ronken 
and Paul R. Lawrence, published by the 
Division of Research, Harvard Business 
School, 318 pages, $3.50, which deals with 
the effect of technological changes upon in- 
dividual operators in a factory. 

This is another research study by 
social scientists. It reports the attitudes 
and feelings of girl workers to the man in 
charge of their special project, as well as a 
careful study of the stresses felt by foremen 
as a result of changes. It deserves a thorough 
review and will have one in a forthcoming 
number of PERsoNNEL JOURNAL. 

It is a good augury for future peace 
in the world that some scientists are work- 
ing on ways of getting people together in 
this time when others are splitting atoms. 


Other Recent Books 


Meetinc or Minps. By Elmore Jackson. 
New York: McGraw-Hill. 1952. 192 pages, 
Illus. $3.50. 


Those concerned about the present 
state of world affairs will read with in- 
terest this novel treatment of the role of 
mediation in the settlement of international 
disputes. Mr. Jackson has been present at 
numerous meetings of the United Nations 
as a representative of the religious Society 
of Friends, and in this capacity has sought 
to find what the sub-title of his book calls, 
‘“*A Way to Peace Through Mediation.’ 

The author's thesis is that the methods 
and the machinery employed in settling 
labor disputes in the Western democracies 
can point the way to moresuccessful media- 


tion in the arena of international conflict. 
He prefaces his contribution to this sub- 
ject with chapters by authorities on labor- 
management relations in the United States, 
Sweden and Great Britain. He also includes 
an appendix on the U.S.S.R., where labor 
disputes are officially defined as ‘The viola- 
tion of laws concerning labor . . . by sepa- 
rate institutions and enterprises, or by 
separate workers and employees.” 

The study of labor mediation in the 
United States underlines the importance of 
properly timing the mediator's first inter- 
vention, and indicates the limited usefulness 
of cooling-off periods imposed on the dis- 
putants by the government. Successive 
steps in mediating a dispute are outlined 
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as: (1) Getting the parties together, (2) 
Building up confidence in the mediation 
procedure and in the mediator, (3) ‘Factual 
deflation’’ of over-inflated arguments, (4) 
Raising doubts in the minds of the parties 
about their initial positions, (5) Posing 
alternative solutions and expanding the 
area of agreement, and (6) Concluding the 
agreement. 


After an instructive review of the 


mediation record of the U.N.O. in Kashmir, 
Indonesia, Greece and Palestine, Mr. Jack- 
son attempts to draw parallels between 
these two types of mediation experience— 
the international (primarily political and 
military) and the domestic (primarily 
economic). 

He points out that in both of these 
areas the disputing parties are usually un- 
willing to have their differences settled 
by the say-so of a third party. Rather than 
enforced arbitration—either by a national or 
an international authority—protagonists 
prefer to use mediation as a means of reach- 
ing a settlement to which they can volun- 
tarily agree and adhere. In both areas, the 
presence of experienced mediators and of 
time-tested mediation machinery is of great 
importance. 

The author does not appear distressed 
by the hard fact that nations enjoy 
greater independence from one another than 
do management and labor, can more often 
afford to thumb their noses at would-be 
mediators. Instead, he presents us with a 
wealth of material—both theoretical and 
historical—to show just how mediation 
can work, and has worked, in successfully 
settling both labor and international dis- 


putes. 
Stephen N. Hay 


How To Live anp Work SuccESsFULLY WITH 
Pzopte 1N Business. By Harry Walker 
Hepner. Prentice-Hall, Inc. New York, 
1952. 272 pages. $3.95. 

This is an excellent self-help book 
that could be of great value to a youngster 
just starting in personnel work and intent 
on making the most of himself. The older 
personnel man, who has read other books 
of the kind and who has seen the working 
out of psychological principles in plant 
and office, might be disappointed not to 
find anything startlingly new in this one. 

Like all Gaul, it is divided into three 
parts: (1) understanding people, (2) man- 
aging yourself and, (3) employee super- 
vision and higher-level management. Four 
chapters in part 2 will be worth the price 
of admission to many readers. They are 
headed “‘Developing Your Own Personal- 
ity’, ‘‘How to Increase Your Mental Effi- 
ciency’, “How to Get Along With the 
Boss’’, and “‘How Can I Advance in My 
Present Job?’ 

The author is a working professor of 
psychology (Syracuse University) with 
considerable business experience. Formerly 
in charge of personnel research for the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., he now heads 
the national panel of consumer opinion 
for one of our biggest advertising agencies. 
Such past and present association with 
business unquestionably contributed to the 
relative simplicity and readability of his 
text. It may have had something to do, also, 
with his inclusion of a number of cartoon- 
type illustrations which, to our mind, dis- 
tract and baffle rather than clarify. 

Prof. Hepner’s Social Knowledge, Per- 
sonality Maturity, and Executive Reaction 
Pattern tests are presented in an appendix, 
with keys and score interpretations. 
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Personnel Research 


An Interpersonal Relations Technique for In- 
dustry. By Raymond H. VanZelst, Kroh- 
Wagner. Personnel, Vol. 29, No. 1, July 
19§2, 68-77. 

The sociometric test described in this 
article is based on the technique introduced 
in 1937 by J. L. Moreno for studying the re- 
lationships that exist between persons 
within groups. The test can be used to 
study the acceptability to a work group of 
its individual members and investigating 
the structure of the group itself. By meas- 
uring the extent of acceptance or rejection 
between individuals in the group, it is 
possible to form more compatible work 
teams. The results ‘‘are valuable not only 
for increasing harmony among workers 
and supervisors in a given work unit, but 
also as an aid in supervisory selection, 
combatting of race or group prejudices, 
study of accident-proneness, and in indi- 
vidual therapy.”’ 

The method is relatively simple. The 
questions will vary to meet a particular 
situation. For example, each worker may 
be asked to list the two members of his 
own group with whom he would most like 
to work when work partners are veassigned 
for the next job. Or, he may be asked to 
name the member of his group who would 
make the best foreman. An analysis of re- 
sults from such questions will reveal the 
structure of the group. A sociogram, such 
as that reproduced in the article, may be 
drawn up to present these results graph- 
ically. 

To test the value of this method, Van- 
Zelst carried out an experiment with two 
groups of carpenters and bricklayers, 
matched on the following factors: previous 
work performance, reported job satisfac- 
tion, and turnover. One of the comparable 
groups was rearranged according to the 
collected co-worker choices. The groups 


continued their regular work for a period 
of three months, at the end of which 
statistical comparisons between the groups 
were made on four criteria—job satisfac- 
tion, personnel turnover in group, labor 
cost, and materials cost of production. The 
sociometric or rearranged group was sig- 
nificantly higher in reported satisfaction 
with the job, and lost but one worker 
during the experimental period. The 
matched control group lost eleven. Both 
labor cost and materials cost were unmis- 
takably lower in the restructured group, 
and figures are presented to show this 
graphically. After the experiment the con 
trol group was also rearranged, and it was 
estimated that the application of the 
‘buddy work team”’ principle led to savings 
of 5% in total production costs. 

The author realizes that it is not al- 
ways possible to shift workers around in 
accordance with their preferences as to 
associates, because of the many other fac- 
tors to be considered in each situation. He 
also cautions that for success it is essential 
that management have a democratic ap- 
proach to its workers, recognize the im- 
portance of group relations, and manifest 
an interest in worker preferences. 


Multiple Role Playing: A Technique for Train- 
ing Large Groups of Supervisors and its Poten- 
tial Use in Social Research. By Norman R. F. 
Maier and Lester F. Zerfoss. Human Rela- 
tions, Vol. V, No. 2, 1952, 177-186. 


Discussion meetings and role-playing 
procedures are two of the best participation 
training methods. In training large groups, 
however, it has usually been necessary to 
limit procedures to lectures, visual aids, 
movies, and demonstrations, which are less 
effective. This article describes a method 
which permits role-playing to be carried 
out in such a manner that all members of a 
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large audience can participate. It permits 
the training of supervisors in leading dis- 
cussions, and at the same time gives them 
an experience of the way things appear to 
employees. 

The first step is to divide the audience 
into groups of six. Instruction sheets are 
then handed out to each group. In the case 
described the man who received the sheets 
became Walt, the foreman of a crew of re- 
pairmen. The other five members of the 
group were designated as specific repairmen 
who reported to Walt. A mew truck has 
been given to Walt to give to one of the 
repairmen in exchange for an old one. 
Each repairman receives a sheet which 
tells him how long he has been with the 
company, the age and type of truck he is 
now driving, and the reasons that he thinks 
he should be the one to receive the new 
truck. The situation is evidently loaded 
with dynamite, and whatever the foreman 
decides is apt to develop hard feelings. The 
members are asked to study their roles 
until they have a feeling for them and 
not to show them to each other. The fore- 
man then presents the problem and each 
group tries to reach a solution. 

In one audience where this case was 
tested, 17 groups were formed, and in 14 of 
these, all persons were satisfied with the 
solution they had reached. Only 5 indi- 
viduals were dissatisfied with the solutions 
reached in their groups. In almost every 
case, Hank's truck (the poorest one) was 
discarded. In most instances there was a 
general exchange of trucks. It was found 
that if the leader was permissive, the idea 
of exchanging trucks develops. The com- 
ments and evaluations of the results ob- 
tained are very helpful. 

Multiple role playing can also be used 
to try out various kinds of leadership 
methods. Leaders of half of the groups may 
receive instructions which differ from those 
supplied to the other half. For example, 
half of the foremen may be told to suggest 
possible solutions to their groups, while 


the other half are instructed to be careful 
not to suggest solutions. 

The method seems to have infinite 
possibilities. However, it will require a 
high degree of insight and imagination to 
develop situations and roles which will be 
effective in the training of different kinds of 
supervisors. 


Empathy Test Scores of Union Leaders. By 
Raymond H. Van Zelst, Illinois Institute of 
Technology. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. 36, No. 5, October, 1952, 293-295. 


Empathy has been defined as the “‘abil- 
ity to put oneself in the other person's 
position, establish rapport, and anticipate 
his reactions, feelings, and behavior." 
This is a concept that has long been dis- 
cussed by psychologists, but it was not until 
1951 that a standardized and validated 
objective test of empathic ability was avail- 
able. The test is designed to measure the 
ability to ‘‘feel into’’ the average person's 
situation and so react. According to the 
authors of the test, Kerr and Speroff, 
“Individuals who are superior in empathic 
ability are persons who are above average 
in understanding and anticipating the reac- 
tions of other people."’ The test has three 
parts, is completely objective, and requires 
15 minutes for administration. 

The subjects used in this validation 
of the Empathy Test were 64 business agents 
of five AF of L building trades unions in 
the Chicago area. Pearsonian correlation 
coefficients were computed between Em- 
pathy Test score and six objective criteria 
of leadership ability. 

“The business representatives’ score 
on the Empathy Test correlated 
.67 with leadership rank, 

.38 with percentage of vote received in 
local union election. 

55 with How Supervise? score, 

.60 with recruitment and organization of 
new members, 

.64 with the ability to settle grievances 
and disputes, and 
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.44 with enforcement of rules and regula- 
tions.” 
The multiple R was .76, and all of the coef- 
ficients were found to be statistically sig- 
nificant at the 1 per cent level of confidence. 
These results seem to suggest that 
the Empathy Test may be useful in the pre- 
diction and selection of potential union 
leaders, but further cross validation is 
needed. 


Predictive Value of The Empathy Test in Auto- 
mobile Salesmanship. By Francis P. Tobolski 
and Willard A. Kerr, Illinois Institute of 
Technology. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. 36, No. 5, October, 1952, 310-311. 


The subjects of this study were 32 
salesmen in two of Chicago’s largest auto- 
mobile agencies. Eleven of the men sold 
new cars and 21 sold used cars. Criteria 
for job success were sales records and sales 
managers’ rank order ratings. These men 
were given Kerr and Speroff's Empathy Test 
and their scores were correlated with the 
two criteria with the following results: 

1. Empathy Test scores were signilicant 
predictors of sales records (r = .44) 

2. Empathy Test scores were signifi- 
cant predictors of the job success of salesmen 
as ranked by their sales managers (tr =.71). 

When the results were analyzed sepa- 
rately for new-car and used-car salesmen, 
it was found that the test was much less 
efficient in predicting success among used- 
car salesmen. The authors suggest an in- 


teresting explanation for this based upon 
the reaction of the potential buyers to the 
kind of television advertising which was 
used by the automobile agencies. 


Relation between HOW SUPERVISE?, Intel- 
ligence and Education for a Group of Super 
visory Candidates in Industry. Frederick R. 
Wickert, Michigan State College. Journal 
of Applied Psychology, Vol. 36, No. 5, Octo 
ber, 1952, 301-303 

How Supervise? is used rather widely 
to measure the attitudes and skills required 
for supervisory success in spite of its appar- 
ent deficiencies as a measuring device for 
this purpose. An obvious difficulty, of 
course, is that the scores may be measuring 
facility with words rather than supervisory 
abilities. 

This article summarizes past data and 
presents further data on the interrelation- 
ships between How Supervise?, verbal intelli- 
gence, and amount of education. The sub- 
jects for this study were almost 100 candi- 
dates for shop supervisory positions in a 
metal products company. It was found that 
these three variables were more highly 
correlated than early studies had reported, 
particularly in less well educated groups. 
The author's general conclusion is that 
How Supervise?, for those persons who did 
not graduate from high school, measures 
intelligence or readability rather than 
knowledge of the principles of supervision. 





Across the Editor's Desk 


With the Local Personnel Associations 


MonTREAL PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 
met September 29th. Professor H. D. 
Woods, Director Industrial Relations Cen- 
tre, McGill University, spoke on ‘‘Relation- 
ship of the University and Business."’ 
Along with the notice of this meeting was a 
copy of the Association's constitution. 
Objectives of the Association, it says, in- 
clude the exchange of information derived 
from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics; 
studies of industrial relations policies and 
practices in Canadian enterprises; labor 
law, collective labor agreements, social 
insurance law; files of studies and reports, 
conventions, and recommendations of the 
International Labor Organization. The As- 
sociation is also interested in establishing 
training and retraining facilities; in placing 
personnel men in suitable work; and in 
providing law-making bodies engaged in 
formulating labor legislation with informa- 
tion from men who are studying and prac- 
ticing labor relations continuously. 





PERSONNEL ManaGers CLUB OF THE 
GREATER BosTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
is in its ninth year. It has 216 members 
representing 131 firms. A new club service 
is the showing of Industrial Relations 
films prior to the monthly meetings. The 
films shown at the October meeting were 
It's Up to You—Associated Merchandising 
Corporation, and The Supervisor as a Leader 
—Training Within Industry. Professor Er- 
win H. Schell was the speaker at the Octo- 
ber meeting. He is head of a course in 
Business and Engineering Administration, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. His 
subject was, Our Amazing Industrial Over- 
sight. 





PERSONNEL AND INpDusTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS ASSOCIATION OF Los ANGELES an- 
nounces plans for their fall meetings in 


the September issue of their news letter, 
Pirascope. Wade E. Shurtleff, a frequent 
contributor to the Personnel Journal, was the 
speaker at the October meeting. Mr. Shurt- 
leff is Industrial Relations Director of 
Standard Products Company, Cleveland. 
He spoke on The Profit Dollar That Springs 
From Good Personnel Administration. 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ASSOCIATION OF 
Cuicaco offers in addition to its regular 
monthly meetings, a series of Conference 
Group Meetings. There are five groups, and 
each group meets four times a year. The 
Conference Group subjects are, Timely 
Special Subjects; Selection and Placement; 
Training; Labor-Management Relations; and 
Idea Exchange. Miss Elizabeth Hatch, Per- 
sonnel Director, Carson, Pirie, Scott and 
Co., and Frank Cassell, Assistant to the 
Manager of Industrial Relations, Inland 
Steel Company, are general chairmen for 
the Conference Group Meetings. At the 
October meeting the Association heard 
James F. Lincoln, President, Lincoln Elec- 
tric Company, Cleveland, speak on Incen- 
tive Management. 





PirTsBURGH PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 
puts out an informative news letter. The 
September letter announces a series of 
luncheon meetings sponsored by the Per- 
sonnel Research Section. The section is 
also planning to sponsor a seminar later in 
the year. A page of ideas on movies useful 
to personnel people is titled Film Clinic. 
The Association met on October gth to 
hear Dr. Andrew Ivy, Executive Vice 
President, University of Illinois Medical 
School, talk on Problems of the Aging. 





CALIFORNIA PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
Assoc1aTIon tops the masthead of its Per- 
sonnel News Bulletin with ‘‘18th year.’’ The 
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bulletin is conveniently punched for filing 
in a notebook. The October meeting of the 
group was slightly super-colossal with 
Cecil B. deMille presiding at a $10 dinner 
where Fred A. Hartley, Jr. co-author of 
the T-H Law, spoke on What's Ahead in 
Labor-Management Relations. Or is this just 
the way they do things in California? All 
Southern California employers were in- 
vited. The last page of the:bulletin is titled 
What Personnel Men Are Reading. Economics 
of American Manufacturing, by Edward L. 
Allen, is reviewed. In a list of recent maga- 
zine articles of special merit are two ar- 
ticles from the July-August issue of Per- 
sonnel Journal. 





PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
or San Disco, CALirornia, invited mem- 
bers to a Problem Night in November. The 
idea of the problem night was to encourage 
members to participate in the meeting by 
bringing up interesting problems they're 
facing in their work and discussing them 
themselves. At the October meeting Jack 
O'Neill explained the effect of Too Many 
Words and suggested ways of saving writing 
and reading time. 





CALIFORNIA TRAINING Drrecrors’ As- 
SOCIATION met on October 8th to hear Dr. 
Russell Moberly discuss Executive Develop- 


ment. Dr. Moberly, who is a professor of « 


Commerce at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, is in charge of personnel management 
and labor relations courses, and director 
of the Industrial Management Institutes. 
The October C.T.D.A. Bulletin contained a 
report on the September meeting, Indus- 
trial Training and Civil Defense; Supervisory 
Training—Part II of Summaries from Pro- 
ductivity Reports of the Anglo-American 
Council on Productivity; Development of 
Responsive Attitudes, an article by Don Rob- 
erts; and Mighty Labors, a film review. 





Kentucky Socizty or Tratninc Dr- 
rectors publishes a useful roster and pro- 


gram. The officers for 1952-53 are Cloyd 
S. Steinmetz, Reynolds Metal Co., Presi- 
dent; M. A. Hiller, International Har- 
vester Co., Vice President; J. Manczyk, 
Joseph E. Seagram and Sons, secretary. 
Mr. Manczyk was kind enough to send us 
the folder. At the October meeting Mr. 
Steinmetz spoke on The Use of Role Playing 
in Training. 





PgrsONNEL MANAGER’s ASSOCIATION 
or ITrnaca, N. Y., met on September 26, 
to hear Professor Paul Gordon discuss his 
recent research in Hospital Personnel Ad- 
ministration. Officers elected for the year 
1952-53 were Charles Dolan, chairman, 
Harold Palmer, vice chairman, and Mort 
Curchin, secretary. 





APPLETON PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION, OF 
AppLeTon, Wisconsin, toured the Valley 
Iron Works as guests of George Mueller in 
October. Mr. Nels Bell, General Training 
Manager of the Hardware Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, spoke on Developing Skill 
in Interviewing. Carl Payne arranged the 
program. The Association's News Bulletin 
for October calls attention to a personnel 
relations training class at the Appleton 
Vocational School, and to an industrial 
noise control clinic sponsored by the Wis- 
consin Council of Safety. 





Women’s Personnet Group oF Paira- 
DELPHIA announces the following officers 
for 1952-53: Florence A. Hoadley, Presi- 
dent; Kay Brownlee, Vice President; Louise 
Schneider, Secretary. Plans for the new 
season include book reviews every other 
month, a tour of city government, dis- 
tribution of an up-to-date membership list, 
as well as interesting programs. Mr. J. 
J. Skorup, manager of the principal Phila- 
delphia office of the Federal Security 
Agency, discussed women’s coverage under 
social security at the October meeting. 





TRarIninc Drrscrors Society oF Pawa- 
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petpuia started the fall season with a Sep- 
tember dinner meeting. Professor Myles L. 
Mace spoke on Management Development— 
the Coaching Aspects. Dr. Mace is professor 
of Business Administration at Harvard. 
He has recently been studying some new 
aspects of coaching in connection with 
executive development, which gets special 
emphasis at Harvard Graduate School of 
Business. 





AMERICAN Society OF TRAINING Dt- 
rectors held a Directors meeting in Chicago 
in October. Included on the agenda were 
progress reports by the President and Vice 


Presidents, and committee reports. A state- 
ment of policy concerning federal govern- 
ment agencies and activities was made by 
F. S. Laffer. 





Crvit Servicze AssEMBLY OF THE 
Unitep States AND CANADA puts out a 
monthly news letter, Personnel News. The 
sheet is devoted to current developments in 
public personnel administration. Items in 
the September letter include, Japan Stream- 
lines Personnel Machinery, Commission Sug- 
gests Placing Overseas Air Forces Employees 
under Civil Service, and Employment of Ex- 


Prisoners. 


Attending the Conferences 


A PerRsoONNEL CONFERENCE Was HeLp 
BY THE AMERICAN MANAGEMENT AsSOcIA- 
TION, September 29-October 1, at the Hotel 
Astor in New York. The opening session 
was advised not to underestimate the 
political influence of leaders of organized 
labor, by Joseph A. Loftus, Washington 
correspondent of The New York Times. 

Herman Daigneault, president of Local 
3536 of the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica—CIO, gave the Scanlon plan credit 
for the LaPointe Machine Tool Company's 
record of no strikes and only four formal 
grievances in four years. 

Day-by-day, word-of-mouth contacts 
through normal lines of supervision are of 
greater significance in employee communi- 
cations than more formal channels, R. K. 
Honaman, director gf publications, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, told the confer- 
ence. 

Dupont’s master control board for de- 
velopment of engineering personnel makes 
it possible to develop individuals in an 
organized fashion. It also helps to spot- 
light talents that could be better used 
elsewhere, and to consider all possible 
candidates for promotion before openings 


actually occur, G. J. Risser, Engineering 
Service Division, Engineering Department, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, 
Inc., reported. 

General Electric’s plan for selecting 
supervisors, built around a relatively sim- 
ple but organized treatment of the over-all 
problem, saves the manager's time. It 
also provides broader, more objective eval- 
uation of candidates, lays the foundation 
for sounder supervisory appointments, and 
does much to improve morale, according 
to Joseph M. Bertotti, Manager, Personnel 
Practices Department, Employee and Plant 
Community Relations Division, General 
Electric. 

Frank H. Neely, chairman of the 
Board of Rich's, Inc., and the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Atlanta, received the Gantt 
Medal for ‘‘distinguished achievement in 
industrial management as a service to the 
community.’’ That was at an award lunch- 
eon sponsored jointly by AMA and the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
L. C. Morrow, Consulting Editor, Factory 
Management and Maintenance, and chair- 
man of this year’s board of award, made 
the presentation. 
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THe ANNUAL Fatt CONFERENCE OF 
THE SocigeTy FoR ADVANCEMENT OF MaAn- 
AGEMENT was held October 30-31 at Hotel 
Statler, New York City. Better Management 
was the theme of the conference. H. H. 
Fowler of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion and Cyrus Ching were featured speakers. 
Presidents on the program included W. Paul 
Jones, (Servel), David A. Wallace (Chrysler 
Sales), and Donald P. Hess (American 
Bosch). Vice Presidents who shared the 
limelight were Mark W. Cresap, Jr., (West- 
inghouse), Al N. Seares (Remington Rand), 
and Earl M. Richards (Republic Steel). 
Top-flight specialists were represented by 
Dwayne Orton (1.B.M.), E. W. Jochim 
(Personal Products Division of Johnson 
and Johnson), Ralph D. Paine (Fortune), 
Stanley F. Teele (Harvard), and Peter F. 
Drucker (Professor of Management, New 
York University; Consulting Editor, Re- 
search Institute of America). 





Tue Sixth ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 
Tratninc Direcrors was held October 9- 
10 at the New York State School of Indus- 
tria} and Labor Relations at Cornell Uni- 
versity. Theme of the conference was Indus- 
trial Training in American Values. ‘Confer- 
ence sessions discussed the stake industry 
has in such training, the values which 
most concern industry, and past experience 
in this training area, together with ways 
to make the training more effective. 

The conference was arranged with 
symposiums where two speakers presented 
the subject, followed by small, round- 
table discussions, and winding up with an 
open forum on the same subject. Speakers 
included Elliott Peterson, Vice President of 
Manufacturing, Bigelow Sanford Carpet 
Co., N. Y.; William Foote Whyte, Profes- 
sor, New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations; Hugo Petersen, Staff 
Manager, Industrial Relations and Assistant 
to Vice President, Bendix Aviation Corp., 
South Bend, Indiana; John M. Amiss, 
Director of Industrial Education (Retired) 


Chrysler Corporation, Detroit; and Jerome 
Barnum, Director, Jerome Barnum Asso- 
ciates, Harrison, N. Y. 





A ConFERENCE ON ARBITRATION IN 
Laspor-MANAGEMENT Re.ations was held 
October 16 at Rutgers University, New 
Jersey. The conference was sponsored by 
the New Jersey State Board of Mediation, 
New Jersey Bar Association, and the Amer- 
ican Arbitration Association. It was one 
of several initiated by the American Ar- 
bitration Association in an effort to pro- 
mote voluntary arbitration of labor-man- 
agement disputes. Similar conferences were 
held at Wayne University October 22; at 
the University of California at Berkeley on 
the 12th and 13th of November; and at the 
University of California at Los Angeles 
on November 14-15. Mr. H. J. La Belle 
was kind enough to send us this informa- 
tion. Among the speakers at the Rutgers 
conference were David L. Cole, Labor Ar- 
bitrator; Hon. Alfred C. Clapp, Dean, 
School of Law, Rutgers University; and 
James Fagan of Gilhooly, Yauch and Fagan. 





Tue First RecionaL WorkKsHOP OF 
THE Housz Macazing Institute of New 
York City was held at the Roosevelt Hotel 
November 7. The workshop was of, by, 
and for industrial editors and industrial 
communications personnel. It featured 
small, segregated groups discussing mutual 
problems under qualified moderators. Topics 
considered were: Gathering the News; Pro- 
moting Your Publication; Office and Staff 
Organization and Economics of Publishing; 
Readability; Photography and Layout; Inter- 
preting Company Policies and Activities. 





Tue Firra ANNUAL SouTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE was held 
October 17-18 at the La Jolla Beach and 
Tennis Club. The conference was co-spon- 
sored by the Personnel Management Asso- 
ciation of San Diego and San Diego State 
College. The keynote address was given by 
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Ernest L. Loen of Loen, Drayton and Asso- 
ciates, who spoke on The Most Important 
Ingredient in Your Personnel Program. 





A One-Day WorksHop on EMPLOYEE 
Recreation was highlighted by a brief 
but comprehensive luncheon talk by I. K. 
Kessler, Vice President of the John B. Stet- 
son Company, Philadelphia. The Chamber 
of Commerce of Philadelphia sponsored the 
workshop for the Employee Recreation 
Association, which is affiliated with the 
National Industrial Recreation Association. 

Discussion leader was Joseph T. D'Ag- 
ostino, Director of Recreation, Heintz 
Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia. He had 
as resource people on his panel William T. 
Prichard, Employee Relations Staff, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, Detroit (Presi- 
dent, National Industrial Recreation Assn.); 
J. O. Scurlock, Personnel Supervisor, Bell 
Telephone Co. of Penna., Philadelphia and 
Wilmington; Ralph M. Isacksen, Person- 
nel Director, J. P. Seeburg Corp. Chicago; 
Samuel W. Rubenstein, Director Employee 
Activities, Philadelphia Electric Company, 
Philadelphia; Kenneth Klingler, Director 
of Recreation, Distillation Products Indus- 
tries, Rochester; and James H. Muckley, 
Personnel Assistant, Smith, Kline & French 
Laboratories, Phila. 

There were no set speeches. Each 
panel member was given an opportunity to 


tell from his own experience of various 
types of recreation programs which had 
been successful in his company. There were 
many questions from the floor and people 
in the audience gave constructive ideas. 
In general, there was excellent participa- 
tion in the discussion. 

John W. Fulton is the Secretary of 
the National Industrial Recreation Asso- 
ciation with headquarters at 203 N. Wa- 
bash Avenye, Chicago. The Association 
is sponseréd by a number of the largest 
companies in the United States. Member 
companies receive newsletters twice a month 
in addition to suggestions for improving 
their recreation program. 

A caution was given at the conference 
that companies should avoid paternalism 
even when employees are getting the kind 
of recreation they want. Just enough help 
to get an association started, with plenty 
of opportunity for volunteer leaders to 
come forth, seems to work out best. 

Recreation includes all sports from 
darts and shuffleboard to fully equipped 
baseball, basketball and other teams. In 
addition, there are such cultural oppor- 
tunities as crafts, chorus work, dramatics, 
and public speaking classes. In most com- 
panies, at this time, an effort is made to 
provide opportunities for families of em- 
ployees to take part in the program. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 


Lanp TitLe BANK aND Trust Com- 
PANY publishes a bright magazine called 
Landmark, for employees. The September 
issue tells how ceramics are made. The 
article is illustrated with photographs of 
each stage of the process. Between the 
text and pictures there is almost enough 
information to enable the reader to set up 
shop for himself. This is one in a series of 
stories of Land Title customers who have 
made a success of an idea in free competi- 
tion with others. 


The process of job evaluation is made 
clear in an article called ‘‘How Do I Get a 
Raise in Salary?’ The article consists of 
questions and answers, with the questions 
printed in red. Photographs illustrate the 
text. 

An unusual feature is called Folks at 
Ease. This section pictures retired em- 
ployees and describes their activities. The 
Editorial Board of Landmark is composed 
of George C. Bennett, Mary Wantner, 
Thelma Turner, Mercer Simmington, Jr. 
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Tue Unitep Fruit Company has a 
large magazine, well illustrated with pho- 
tographs, which it calls U. F. Report. The 
text is printed in both English and Spanish. 
The magazine reports on activities of the 
company in agriculture, Interamerican trade 
and public service, and on other develop- 
ments of mutual interest to the people of 
the Americas. The Editor is Tim Horan. 
Address, U. F. Report Magazine, Pier 3, 
North River, New York 6, N. Y. 





STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION, IN- 
DIANAPOLIs, puts out a four page newspaper, 
South Wind Reporter. It is published every 
other Friday by and for the men and 
women of the South Wind Division of the 
Corporation. An article in the September 
26th issue on Employee Relations lists con- 
crete evidence that ‘South Wind is a good 
place to work.’ An unusual feature of the 
paper is a Classified column, which must 
prove useful to readers. Mary Lou Bair 
is the editor. 





Facrory MANAGEMENT AND Main- 
TENANCE for September contains Tips to 
Good Human Relations for factory executives, 
by M. J. Murphy, Industrial Relations 
Editor. The suggestions are pointed up with 
telling cartoons, and effectively blocked 
off in separate paragraphs with headings in 
large black print. The October number de- 
scribes a Successful Recreation Program, at 
Northrop Aircraft. The secret, according 
to the article, lies in knowing when to 


help, and when to keep hands off. 





Tue Nationat Orricke MANAGEMENT 
AssociaTION has an attractive magazine, 
Office Executive. The September number 
features the beginning of a special series of 
articles dealing with vital factors involved 
in the manufacture of business records. 
Richard R. Conarroe is the editor. The 


address is 132. West Chelten Avenue, Phila- 
delphia 44, Pa. An annual subscription is 
$5. Per copy, the magazine is 5o¢. 





THe House Macazine Institute's 
monthly newsletter, 4 m eye, reports in its 
October issue on the September meeting of 
the Institute. The topic for that meeting 
was A Look at House Magazines. Guest 
speaker Thomas W. Jones, Printer's Ink, 
brought with him Harold E. Green, mid- 
west Printer's Ink Editor. Mr. Jones is a 
house magazine specialist and editor of the 
P. I. story on the ICIE survey of house or- 
gans which appeared in the August 22 
issue. The two men tossed results of the 
survey back and forth between them (ac- 
cording to the 4 m eye account) and dug into 
breakdowns of the survey not published in 
their magazine in order to answer questions 
from the audience. 

Highlights of the ICIE survey for 
1952, compared with that of 1948, were 
the trend toward more publications, more 
serious-minded editorial matter, more 
education for editors, more professional 
publications. Of the more than 6500 publi- 
cations having a circulation of more than 
go million, one-third are new since 1945. 

Lovia Trent is editor-in-chief of HMI's 
first handbook for editors in the Eastern 
area. The handbook will list members of 
HMI, editors of publications, their printers, 
engravers, artists, layout specialists, as 
well as sources of proven material for use 
in house magazines and various suppliers 
of publication aids. 

At the October meeting HMI mem- 
bers heard Hank Bachrach, Editor, Schenec- 
tady Works News, talk on Reaching Your 
Readers for News They Want. Mr. Bachrach 
edits the largest GE employee publication, 
a weekly reaching 40,000 workers. The 
House Magazine Institute scheduled a 
workshop for November 7. 
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What’s New in Publications 


An Emptoyeze’s SuGGEsTION PLAN is 
brought vividly to life in a booklet put 
out by State Farm Insurance Companies, 
Bloomington, Illinois. Printed on coated 
paper, with bold use of blue and black and 
many lively drawings, the pamphlet effec- 
tively describes the use of the suggestion 
plan. Susie Suggestion Presents the Employees’ 
Suggestion Plan is a well organized manual 
which explains who és eligible for awards, 
what a valid suggestion is, how to submit 
suggestions, how suggestions are processed, 
and the purpose of the plan. Ethel Noonan, 
manager of the research division Personnel 
Department, was good enough to send us a 
copy. You and Your Credit Union is a straight- 
forward, descriptive pamphlet put out by 
the same company. 





Private ENTERPRISE Gets A Boost 
from a recent publication of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. Re- 
Privatizing Public Enterprise considers the 
problem of returning socialized activities 
to private ownership. The 38-page booklet 
contains step-by-step descriptions of the 
transition from public to private ownership. 
It discusses the valuation of business entr- 
prises, facilitating and retarding factors, 
the cost of experimentation, and gives 
some interesting case histories. Emerson P. 
Schmidt, Director of Economic Research, 
sent us a copy. The pamphlet is available 
from the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington, D. C., at sof. 





Firms aND Recorpincs Are LisTEp 
in A Guide to Audio-Visual Materials in In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations, by J. J. Jehring. 
The guide is a publication of the New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, Cornell University. Materials are 
classified under the following headings: 
economics; education and training; human 
relations; industrial history and processes; 
industrial safety; labor history and organ- 


ization; politics and social welfare; steward 
training; and supervisory training. Single 
copies are sent free to residents of New 
York State. The price is 25¢ for others, 
and may be ordered from New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 





EMPLOYEE PERSONNEL Practices of 
eighty-one colleges and universities are 
described in the report of a survey made by 
the College and University Personnel Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Fred C. Ford, Vice President 
of the Association, was responsible for the 
study, and the data were tabulated by Earle 
Phillips Jr. of Penn State College. The re- 
port covers wage and salary administra- 
tion, recruitment, testing and placement, 
training and promotions, benefits and con- 
ditions of employment, and salary and wage 
rates. The price is $2.50 per copy. Orders 
should be sent to the College and Univer- 
sity Personnel Association, 809 South 
Wright St., Champaign, Ill. 





CounsELING Gets A Gornc Over in a 
survey made by the Personnel Women of 
Greater St. Louis. The survey was one of 
the special projects in connection with the 
Tenth Anniversary of the group. Gladys D. 
Meyer, White-Rodgers Electric Company, 
was chairman of the responsible committee. 
The mimeographed booklet is divided 
into two parts. Part I is an analysis of 
counseling, and deals with company pol- 
icies, types of counseling, mechanics of 
counseling, and counselors’ evaluation of 
counseling. Part II discusses the require- 
ments for counselors, including training, 
experience, personality traits, duties, re- 
sponsibility, and a code of ethics. 





A Psycuometric Laporatory has been 
established at the University of North 
Carolina in Chapel Hill, according to a 
recent announcement. Louis Leon Thur- 
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stone is the director. The laboratory will 
work with the Institute of Statistics, the 
Institute for Research in Social Sciences, 
and the School of Education of the Univer- 
sity. Some of the first research projects to 
be initiated or continued in the new lab- 
oratory are concerned with experimental 
tests of personality factors; multiple-factor 
analysis of primary mental abilities; studies 
of mechanical aptitude with industrial 
applications; consumer preference; market 
research, and the prediction of choice; 
new developments in psycho-physical the- 
ory; and attitude measurement. 





A CooperaTIVE TRAINING ProGRAM, 
sponsored by the School of Business and 
Civic Administration of the City College, 
New York, is announced in a new booklet. 
The 1952-53 edition of this illustrated 
booklet describes in detail the operation 
of the Cooperative Business Management Train- 
ing Program. Leading seniors trained in 
either Production Management, Personnel 
and Industrial Relations, or Management 
of Small Business, provide valuable part- 
time assistance to cooperating employers. 
Copies of the booklet may be obtained by 
writing Professor Huxley Madeheim, Su- 
pervisor, Cooperative Business Management 
Training Program, The City College, 17 
Lexington Avenue, New York tro. 





Lasor Day SHoutp Be A Cuurcu Day 
for everyone, according to Labor Manage- 
ment Panel. Panel is a four-page bulletin 
issued monthly by the Labor-Management 
School of the University of San Francisco. 
The September issue gives several themes 
for Labor Day, and points out that since 
the first Labor Day more and more groups 
of people, including many professional and 
white-collar workers, are counted as labor. 
The same issue also gives an account of 
the Butchers’ Institute sponsored by the 
school and the Western Federation of Butch- 
ers of California. Subscription rate is $1 
per year. Communications should be ad- 


dressed to Labor-Management School, Uni- 
versity of San Francisco, San Francisco 17. 





Human Orcanization is the title of 
a quarterly published by the Society for 
Applied Anthropology. The Society also 
issues a Clearinghouse Bulletin of research in 
human organization, four times a year. 
Both publications are quite technical. 
Eliot D. Chapple is the editor of Human 
Organization. The address is The Society of 
Applied Anthropology, 61 W. 55th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 





PracticAL ReskARCH FOR THE BENEFIT 
oF Business, LABoR AND GOVERNMENT, aS 
carried on by the Industrial Relations Cen- 
ter of the University of Chicago, is de- 
scribed in an article in the May-June issue 
of the Journal of Industrial Training. Effec- 
tive Supervisory Training, by Fred M. Cran- 
dall, Director of Training, Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation, Newark, Ohio, cites 
a case history showing how the center was 
able to help Owens-Corning. Company 
conference leaders were trained by the 
Center, and discussion guides were de- 
veloped. With the aid of Center staff an 
evaluation was made. 

Another article of interest is Convair’ s 
Plan for Executive Development. A plan to 
appraise, counsel and train executives for 
more important positions in its general 
office and manufacturing divisions has 
been initiated by Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corporation, A. P. Fontaine, vice 
president and general manager, announced 
in June. After an inventory of executive 
personnel is made, an analysis of current 
executive positions will be compared with 
it. Finally, the personnel will be identi- 
fied, in general, with the target positions 
at which they are aiming. The Journal is 
published bi-monthly by the American 
Society of Training Directors. Subscrip- 
tion is $3 per year. The editor is Joseph H. 
Jackson, 160 East 48th St. New York 17. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SUPERVISOR: Available after October 1, 1952, industrial relations 
supervisor seeking new connection. Mature man, good educational background, broad administrative 
experience in personnel and labor relations work including cight years in national periodical publishin 
field; two years Safety Director aircraft parts manufacturing plant; two years Personnel Manager U. S. 
Navy Equipment Repair Depot; past 7 years personnel supervisor large middle east oil company em- 
ploying more than 10,000 employees all races, twenty nationalities. Diversified experience embraces 
contract negotiations, wage administration, job evaluation, recruitment, placement, counseling, 
benefits and other phases employee relations work. Reply Box 167. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: 4 years diversified experience. Presently employed as assistant labor 
relations director in plant of 5000. Responsible for contract negotiations and administration, griev- 
ance procedure, and foreman training. Previous experience includes personnel selection and placement. 
Cornell graduate. Age 28. Married veteran. Reply Box 786. 


LABOR RELATIONS: 2 years industrial experience in negotiations, arbitrations, contract writing, 
NLRB, Wage and Hour, Wage and Salary Administration and Stabilization. Attorney. LLM in Labor 
Law. Age 29. Prefer New York City industrial area. Reply Box zz. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT OR LABOR RELATIONS: Broad administrative background in 
personnel programs. Diversified experience includes recruitment, placement, training, job evaluation, 
grievance procedure, union negotiation. Age 36, Married. A.M. Michigan. Employed. Seeks position 
where energies and abilities can be utilized fully. Reply Box z94. 


EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT: 12 years broad personnel management experience; 2 years executive 
development, national organization, 20,000 employees; 2 years college oe also = as 
executive assistant; MA personnel administration, Phi Beta Kappa; age 37, married, 3 children. Reply 
Box 195. 


PERSONNEL: Three years experience in employee and public relations with medium size company 
having sound personnel policies. Employed as Personnel Director for this firm having 800 employees 
for past 2 years. Graduate University of Arkansas in Personnel Administration, 214 years Naval ex- 
perience. Age 27, married with 2 children. Will relocate. Reply Box 296. 


LABOR RELATIONS EXECUTIVE: Ten years of broad experience in Labor Relations with _ 
corporation; familiar with other branches of personnel work. Presently employed. Lawyer with A.B. 
and law degrees. Desire position with smaller progressive company. Reply Box 197. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SUPERVISOR: Canadian. 3 years experience embracing contract nego- 

tiation, nee and pom: grievance processing, wage administration, personnel training 

— Miversity graduate. Age 29. West preferred. Available February. Resume on request. 
eply Box z99. 


HELP WANTED 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: Large, growing Midwest industry wants top man, experienced this field. 
St. Louis area. Salary open. Our men know of this opening. Reply Box 198. 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average g7 characters per line. 10% discount for two insertions, 10% 
off for three insertions or more. 
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Antiquated, hit-or-mise supervision by depart- 
ment heads, junior (and senior!) executives, and 
office supervisors results in poor job performance 
by your office employees . . . Creates resentment, 
lack of , absenteeism and tardiness . 
needlessly and, wastefully boosts your desail 
booming overtiead! 


ig 


The average. ines of department has neither 
the time nor the specialized knowledge to do the 
research and reeding that will make him 2 better 
person to work for, and s better, more efficient 
ne No matter how well 


ys 


Gi It boils down the principles of e 


agement and refreshes department: he 
p<glected fundamentals. : 


offices are doing to solve the sa 

In two easily digested ‘‘nutghells” 
you ean give your staff and line. ma: 
information they should have to b 
crease office output while reducing 
through better human relations. 


WANT A FREE * 


Yours to examine, dissect, circulate, 7 
Ask your devartment heads what they Oth 


Please send a sample ae of 
sonne! Newsletter. 

















) 


NEW KIND 
OF I. Q. TEST 


Our new Busmess Tzsr will 
tell you approximately the level 
of mental—or problem solving— 
ability of your job applicant or 
present employee. It contains all 
new material. 


The Business Test uses no 
mathematical or arithmetical 
items—and no difficult vocabu- 
lary items. It is meant for use 
with groups of people, such as 
clerical applicants, to whom a 
large vocabulary is not impor- 
tant. Also for groups whose edu- 
cational level is not uniform, such 
as foremen and pre-foremen. 


It is designed as a work-limit 
test, requiring 15 to 35 minutes, 
eliminating the handicap imposed 
on older people by speed tests. 
Or it can be used as a 10-minute 
timed test. 





Write on your letterbead 
for a sample copy. 


APTITUDE TEST SERVICE 
SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


























